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THE DRESDEN PICTURE GALLERY. 


Tuis celebrated gallery of paintings has, for 
the last eighty years, given to Drescen, above 


NEW MARKET. 





every other fair city in Germany, the reputa- 
tion of being the favoured seat of the fine 
arts. It contains one of the finest collections 
in the world; independently of which, ts 
unique arrangement ig especially interesting 
at the present moment, when the erection of 
a National Gallery of Art in our own count 
renders desirable a better acquaintance wit! 
the galleries of the continent: for, as “think. 
ing nurseth thinking,” so an extended know- 
ledge of the most splendid works of art is 7: 





likely to lead to a more just appreciation of 
at class of its productions.* : 
e Gallery before us, or the Bilder Gal- |i 
lerie, as the Saxons call it, is situated not E 
far from the Royal Chiteau, with its front p: 
towards the New Market, a very large open [ 
space, surrounded by lofty and curious build. 3 
ings, with the church of Notre Dame at one |: 
end of it. The royal family have a ready 
access to it through that part of the Chateau 
which fronts the bridge, and crosses the 
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principal street of the old town, over an arch- 
way. he annexed view of the Gallery is 
from the New Market. 
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* During the last Session of Parliament, when it 
Was proposed to fit up Whitehall Chapel for the re- 


(Plan of the Gallery.) 








] > cr The present building was not completed 
i Dreden galley nae vedo br excina thy uotl 1747, under Augustus TL. ; buts was 
Tequisite alterations, begun by Augustus II. after that prince had 
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succeeded in procuring the superb gallery of 
pictures at Modena, containing, among other 
productions, the principal chef-d’euvres of 
Correggio. Before this time, the collections 
of the ancient masters possessed by the 
Electors of Saxony, were scattered in several 
of the royal’ towns and country residences, 
and had never been brought together. In 
1817, the late King of Saxony ordered some 
packages, that had been left undisturbed 
since the death of Augustus, to be opened, 
when it was found that they contained several 
very fine pictures of the Flemish school, which 
were added to those already in the gallery: 
some changes were also made in the internal 
arrangement, and a new classification, accord- 
ing to masters, or individual schools, was 
adopted. 

The form of this precious depét is that of 
two concentric parallelograms, or one paral- 
lelogram within another, attached to which 
are two smaller rooms; the one of which 
contains a collection of paintings in pastel 
crayons ; the other serves for the studio of 
the professor, or curator of the pictures. 

To understand this unique arrangement, 
the reader will be pleased to cast his eye over 
the accompanying plan of the gallery, and 
the subjoined explanations : 

B. Magdalen of Battoni. 

T. Venus of Titian. 

C 1. St. Francis of Correggio. 

C2. Magdalen of Correggio. 

D. St. Cecilia of Carlo Dolce. 

C 3. St. George of Correggio. 

C 4. St. Sebastian of Correggio. 

R. Madonna di St. Sisto of Raffaello. 

The Arrow. Direction of the progressive numbers 
in the catalogue of the Gallery. 

A. The Exterior, or Foreign Gallery. 

E. The Interior, or Italian Gallery. 

F. Inner Court. 

G. Staircases and Entrances. 

H. Pastel Gallery. 

I. La Notte. 

The contrivance of two concentric galleries 
has afforded an opportunity of displaying a 
large number of the best paintings in a 
favourable light, which proceeds from im- 
mensely iofty and wide windows, and may 
be regulated by means of blinds at pleasure. 
The spaces between these windows, called 
pilasters, are occupied by pictures of inferior 
merit. The external gallery is lighted from 
windows which look into the street. It has 
four extensive walls e to that light, 
the whole surface of which, .p to the very 
ceiling, is occupied by the )roductions of 
Dutch, Flemish, German, French, and some 
few Italian masters. It is remarkable that 
there is not in the whole gallery a single 
production of English artists. The internal 
gallery, naturally smaller, though equally 

ofty, and of the same ample breadth, receives 
light from windows of a similar form and 
magnitude, looking into the central square 
court of the building. Three of its sides 
exposed, as was remarked in the outer gal- 
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lery, to a favourable, strong, and yet manage. 
able light, are like those of the former, liter. 
ally covered with pictures; so that, in fact, 
the same wall has its two surfaces covered 
with paintings. This inner gallery may be 
truly said to contain the brightest jewels of 
the art of painting. 

We proceed to notice a few of these trea- 
sures, although our limits will enable us to 
be but brief. Among them are the Venus of 
Titian, which yields to no other production 
of that enchanting master. It is not possible, 
after having carefully analyzed the thousand 
beanties which are here profusely lavished on 
a few square feet of canvass, to conceive for a 
moment the idea that even Titian himself 
could do better. It is pulpy, undulating, 
round, prominent, inspiring— nay, almost 
warm to the touch. 

The pencil of Correggio has contributed six 
pictures, in which his progress in the art may 

recogni: Among these is the cele- 
brated Notte, or Night. “ Where,” observes 
a recent tourist, “is the painter to be found, 
since the revival of the art, that has shown 
the magic of colouring like Correggio in 
this inimitable piece ? Who is there, that, 
in reflecting on this composition, does not 
feel himself insensibly led to join in the 
adoration of the Infant Saviour, whose corus- 
cations of celestial glory serve equally to 
light up the most interesting objects of the 
picture, and to cast others and the most re- 
mote into awful obscurity?” Another of 
Corregyio’s is the exquisite little cabinet pic- 
ture of the reading Magdalen, which, with 
its delightful finish, secures to the painter 
the same meed of praise for grace as the 
Night does for grandeur. The Magdalen is 
kept under glass: the price paid for it was 
13,000 ducats (6,500/. sterling.) It has been 
in this gallery upwards of eighty years. 

Next is the Penitent Magdalen of Pompeo, 
Girolamo Battoni, in which it is not easy to 
determine whether the artist has most ex- 
celled in design, composition, colouring, 
drawing, or the selection and management 
of the accessories of this his masterpiece. 
This picture was painted about a hundred 
years since. The fair sinner is represented 
of the natural size, retired from the world, 
seated on the ground, with a rocky cavern, 
and reading or meditating on the contents of 
a book which is lying before her. Her head 
is bent gracefully forward, and the upper 
part of the body is somewhat erect. In this 
posture, her long tresses have fallen like 
streams of gold over her bosom, to which 
they serve as the only covering; the hands 
are united and placed before the volume, so 
that the weight of the bust seems gently to 
rest upon them. This attitude of the fair 
penitent is selected to display its most femi- 
nine and gorgeous beauties. Many copies 
of this picture have been made. 
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Raphael's Madonna di 8t. Sisto, and Cor- 
io’s St. Francesco are the next treasures 
in the collection. The Madonna of Raphael 
has been described as a picture “which shines 
inimitable on earth,” and “gold could aot 
now purchase” such a painting. It has been 
said: “The Madonna of St. Francesco of Cor- 
teggio is in every way worthy of being placed 
by the side of that of Raphael. The Mother 
of our Saviour, seated on an elevated throne, 
is holding her infant on her knees, and seems 
to wish to bless with her right hand St. 
Francis, who kneels by her side, looking up 
to the Virgin in trembling adoration. Behind 
him is the figure of St. Anthony, holding a 
book and the symbol of purity in his hand; 
while on the opposite side St. John the Bap- 
tist looks stedfastly at the spectator, as if he 
wished to direct his attention to the infant 
Jesus. In the back-ground is St. Catherine, 
pressing her foot on the instrument of her 
martyrdom; and in front of the pedestal 
which supports the throne, a bas-relief repre- 
sents the creation and fall of man. The head 
of St. Catherine and of St. Francis are per- 
fectly @ la Raphael. That of the Virgin, 
surrounded by a dazzling atmosphere, is 
lovely. In representing perfect human beauty, 
Correggio has surpassed the painter of Urbino. 
But the feature in this composition that at- 
tracts the same degree of attention, which 
the cherubs placed at the bottom of Raphael’s 
painting never fail to command, is the loveli- 
ness of two angels, equipoised in the air, but 
without wings, and above the head of the 
Virgin, gliding gently, and horizontally, with 
their little forms, through the elastic medium 
around the glury of the mother of Christ. 
You behold them flutter in the air, and the 
cherub on the left of the head of the Virgin, 
if the eye be confined to that part for a minute, 
seems actually to advance out of the canvass 
towards the spectator.” 
The famed St. Cecilia of Carlo Dolce is 
also here: it was purchased at Paris, about 
one hundred and twenty years since. Here is 
also an Andrea del Sarto, on panel, more than 
7% feet high. Abraham stands in the act of 
offering his only son in holocaust to his God. 
This painting was sent by the artist to 
Francis II. of France, as a peace-offering, 
when that sovereign was irritated against the 
Florentine painter: it was refused by the 
monarch, returned from Paris, and then placed 
in the gallery of Modena. The pendant to 
the Ecce Homo of Carlo Dolce, the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, claims 
attention on account of its perfect preserva- 
tiof. An exquisite performance of Dosso 
Dossi, on panel, deserves especial notice. 
Jesus Pacalh res in the Temple to the Doc- 
tors, among whom appear the Holy Mother 
and Joseph as witnesses of his eloquence, and 
in perfect astonishment, yet pleased at having 
found their stray a The grouping and 
2A2. 
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variety of countenances observed in this paint- 
ing, are only equalled by its wonderful colours, 
and the general tone of its keeping. Such 
is the mastery of colour and distribution of 
light among the doctors, that the eye, in a 
certain position, freely ranges around and 
between each, as if the figures were repre- 
sented in alto velievo. The expression of the 
countenance of the Saviour is worthy of the 
pencil of Raphael. 

But we must be chary of our space, and 
can only enumerate a few more selections 
from this magnificent collection: as three 
Ruysdaels, particularly his Chasse and the 
Waterfall; the Chasse au Lion, by Rubens; 
the Fete du Village, by Teniers; some ex- 
quisite Gerard Dows, especially the Mending 
of the Pen; two Nicolas Poussins, and above 
all, his Narcissus; the Silence of le Brun; 
several battle-pieces by Wouvermans; two 
Claudes, the Acis and Galathea, and the 
Flight into Egypt; the Danaé of Vandyke ; 
the Feast of Ahasuerus, by Rembrandt; and 
finally, the Prodigal Son, by Jordaens; with 
many others of great merit and beauty. 

The pictures are not numbered in either 
gallery, nor are they placed precisely according 
to schools in the inner one, but according to 
size, the largest being placed at the top. 
Owing, however, to the great height of the 
gallery, even the t are too far removed 
for inspection. In the external gallery, as a 
great many of them are cabinet pictures, and 
of uniform size, all the productions of the 
same master have been grouped together as 
much as possible. In order to enable the 
visiter to find out the name of the artist and 
subject according to the catalogue, the skirt- 
ing of the wall below the pictures has been 
divided by perpendicular lines, into compart- 
ments of a size corresponding with the num 
ber and size of the pictures contained in each 
division. These divisions are numbered, from 
one upwards, with Roman numbers. A scheme 
of the disposition of the pictures in each com- 
partment is drawn on paper, framed and 
glazed ; in which the names of the artist are 
inserted, and the respective locality they oc- 
cupy in reality, with a number affixed to 
them, which refers to that in the catalogue. 

Of this superb collection, not a single 
painting was touched bythe French. During 
the first years of the revolutionary wars, the 
pictures were transported to the impregnable 
fortress of Konigstein, and afterwards re- 
stored to their former situation. 

To sum up, the Dresden Gallery contains 
1,400 pictures, one third of which are by the 
most classical painters of the ancient Italian 
schools, and some among these chef-d’euvres 
without parallels in Europe. It boasts among 
its number : 


A Raphael, of the first class. 15 Guercino. 
A Da Vinci. 4 Libesi. 
13 Titian. 4 Parmegiano. 
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6 Correggio. 7 Palma. - 
2 Jean Bellini. 1 Salvator Rosa. 
3 Giulio Romano. 1 Pietru da Cortona. 
15 Paul Veronese. 4 Andrea del Sarto. 
8 Annibal Carracci. 6 Tintoreto, and 
5 Caravaggio. 2 Sasso Ferrata. 
3 Carlo Dolce. Besides 
11 Guido. 39 Rubens. 
11 Albano. 21 Vandyke. 
17 Luca Giordano 16 Mengs. 
2 Giorgione. 3 Claude. 
9 N. Poussin, 13 Ruysdaels. 
3 Potter. 27 Dietrich. 
20 Rembrandt. 31 J. Breugel. 
118 oletto. 21 Teniers, and 
1 Murillo. 55 Wouvermans ! 


We have condensed these details of the 
Dresden Gallery from twenty pages of Dr. 
Granville’s valuable 7'ravels in 1827 ; whence 
also the illustrative cuts have been copied. 
The Doctor writes with the true enthusiasm 
of an adorer of art, and concludes his account 
with asking “‘ who, after leaving this heaven 
of art, can feel courage to visit a royal palace, 
an armoury, or even a ducal treasure? How 
insipid and uninteresting even the finest 
apartment, the oldest cuirass, or the largest 
diamond, must appear to the traveller in such 
a circumstance !” 


HYMN. 
BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


[Tue following hymn, which is stated to 
have been written by Lord Brougham some 
years ago, appeared in the Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal, December, 24, 1831.] 
W.G.C. 
“ Tuer is a God,” all nature cries: 
A thousand tougues proclaim 
His arm almighty, mind all wise, 
And bid each voice in chorus rise 
To maguify his name. 
Thy name, great Nature’s Sire divine 
Assiduous we adore ; 
Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine 
Benighted nations, blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 
Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 
As the blue circle studs the face 
Of that enamell'd flower. 
But Thou, too, mad'st that floweret gay 
To glitter in the dawn; 
The haud that fir'd the lamp of day, 
The blazing comet launch’d away, 
Painted the velvet lawn. 
- “ As falls a sparrow to the ground, 
Obedieut to thy will.” 
By the same law those globes wheel round 
Each drawing each, yet all still found 
Tu one eternal system bound, 
One order to fulfil. 


HISTORY OF STOCKINGS. 
Ws are told that Henry II. of France was 
the first who wore silk stockings, at his 
sister’s wedding to the Duke of Savoy, in 
1509. Howell, in his History of the World, 
says, that in 1560, Queen Elizabeth was pre- 
sented with a pair of black silk knit stock- 
ings, by her silk-woman, Mrs, Montague, and 
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she never wore cloth ones any more. He also 
adds, that Henry VIII. wore ordinarily cloth 
hose, except there came from Spain, by great 
chance, a pair of silk stockings. His son, 
King Edward VI., was presented with a 
pair of long Spanish silk stockings, by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and the present was then 
taken much notice of: hence, it would seem, 
that the invention of knit stockings origi- 
nally came from Spain. 

Anderson tells us— others relate that one 
William Rider, an apprentice on London 
Bridge, seeing at the house of an Italian 
merchant a pair of knit stockings, from Man.- 
tua, took the hint, and made a pair exactly 
like them, which he presented to William, 
Earl of Pembroke, and that they were the first 
of that kind worn in England. 

There have been various opinions with 
tespect to the original invention of the 
stocking-frame, but it is now generally ac- 
knowledged that it was invented in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1589, 
by William Lee, M.A. of St John’s College, 
in Cambridge—a native of Woodborough, 
near Nottingham. 

In the London Magazine, vol. iv. p. 337, 
we are told that this gentleman was expelled 
the University for marrying contrary to the 
statutes of the College. Being thus rejected 
and ignorant of any other means of sub- 
sistence, he was reduced to the necessity of 
living upon what his wife could earn by 
knitting of stockings, which gave a spur to 
his invention; and by curiously observing 
the werking of the needles in knitting he 
formed in his mind the model of the frame, 
which has proved of such singular advantage 
to that branch of our manufactures. Mr. 
Lee went to France, and for want of pa- 
tronage there and in this country, died of a 
broken heart, at Paris. 

The Frame-work Knitters’ Company was 
incorporated by Charles II., 1663. In their 
Hall is the portrait of Lee, pointing to one of 
the iron frames, and discoursing with a 
woman, who is knitting with needles and 
her fingers.—See Anderson, Howell, Hatton, 
Se. . T. W. 


RISE OF MANUFACTURES IN 
LONDON. 


In the year 1327, the Skinners were a nume- 
rous and rich class of citizens, manufacturing 
“‘ sables, lucerns, and other rich furs.” Cloth- 
workers, of different kinds, were also noted 
for the excellence of their goods. In 1556, 
a manufactory for the finer sort of glasses 
was established in Crutched Friars; and 
flint glass, not exceeded by that of Venice, 
was at the same time made at the Savoy. A 
manufacture of knives was shortly after 
begun, by Thomas Matthews, of Fleet-street. 
In the early period of the reign of Queen 
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Hlizabeth, John Rose, dwelling in Bridewell, 
devised and made an instrument with wire 
strings, called the bandora; and he left a 
son, far excelling him in making bandoras, 
viols de gamboles, and other instruments. 
Coaches were introduced in 1564, and in 
less than twenty years, became an article of 
great manufacture. The following year the 
manufacture of pins was established, and 
shortly after that of needles. The art of 
making earthen furnaces, earthen fire-pots, 
and earthen ovens, began about the tenth 
ear of Elizabeth --one Richard Dyer, an 
lishman, having brought the secret from 
Spain. Women’s muffs, masks, buffs, fans, 
bodkins, and perriwigs, were introduced and 
made in London shortly after the massacre 
at Paris, in the year 1572. In 1577, pocket- 
watches were brought from Nuremberg, in 
Germany, and the manufacture of them 
almost immediately commenced. In the 
reign of King Charlies I., saltpetre was made 
in such quantity, as not only to supply all 
England, but the greater part of the conti- 
nent. The manufactures of silk had like- 
wise become extremely prevalent, as well as 
the manufacture of various silver articles. 
The printing of calicoes commenced here in 
the year 1676; and about the same time, the 
weaver’s loom was introduced from Holland. 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
1685, having driven many Frenchmen from 
their native land, numbers came over to 
England, and settled in Spitalfields, aud im- 
proved our silk manufactures: since which 
London manufactures of all kinds have in- 
creased to a wonderful extent. P. T. W. 
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HERNE BAY. 
(Abridged from the Magazine of the Fine Arts.) 

I wap resolved to visit Herne Bay, partly 
because of olden time that spot was familiar 
to. me, and partly for reasons which may 
afterwards appear. In compliance with this 
resolution, I bent my steps to the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Dock, and found myself pacing the 
deck of a steam-boat, and awaiting with some 
degree of impatience, the ringing of the bell, 
which was to separate me, for awhile, from 
the metropolis and its accompanying cares. 
To me everything was interesting; the river 
and its attendant scenery, though previously 
well known, was viewed again with increased 
delight. I could not but dwell on its culti- 
vated green banks, as we passed rapidly by 
them, until they were separated far from each 
other, and I turned from them to look upon 
the broad ocean, with its dark-blue waves 
tolling sullenly around me. We passed over 
the scene of the once formidable mutiny, but 
all was peace, for many a heart which once 
beat high in stubborn rebellion, had long 
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since been insensible to everything earthly. 
The red cross floated like a meteor on the 
wind from the fore-top-gallant-mast head of 
the admiral’s ship, a beautiful symbol, which 
has flown triumphant in every corner of the 
globe, has shone upon the fields of France, 
and fanned the breezes of the Holy Land. 
We arrived at the place of our destination ; 
but how altered its appearance from that 
which it bore a few years back ! 

Herne Bay takes its name, according to 
some writers, from the number of herons 
which once frequented the neighbourhood, 
though Hasted, in his History of Kent, says 
that it is derived from the Saxon Hjpne or 
Hvnne, a nook or corner. It is somewhat 
altered since old Leland’s time, as regards 
fish, which is dear, however plentiful it may 
be; he says, “ Heron ys iii good myles fro 
Whitstaple, were men take good muscles, 
cawled stake-muscles, yt stondeth dim. 2 myle 
fro the mayne shore, and ther ys good pitch- 
ing of nettes for mullettes.”. The newly- 
built pier is a fine piece of timber work, and 
extends three-fourths of a mile into the sea; 
the entrance to it from the land is guarded 
by a parapet, which once stood on old London 
Bridge. The bathing is good, and the place 
altogether calculated to confer health and 
comfort on its visitants. 

On the Sunday after my arrival, I com- 
menced a long intended pilgrimage to the 
ancient church of Herne. My path lay 
through the corn fields, the country around 
me was beautiful, deeply shaded woods over- 
hung the scene, amid which the old tower 
arose in simple grandeur. I could not help 
feeling as I walked, that there were moments 
in life, when the consideration of worldly 
matter is irrelevant and altogether unsuitable ; 
moments, when the mind soars to higher 
flights, while man and his soul hold beauti- 
ful communion. What greater delight could 
there be than so to approach the house of 
prayer!—Who, as he walked, could gaze 
upon the landscape around him, where Nature 
reigned in all her loveliness, and hesitate to 
pour forth the gratitude from his bosom, 
while he contemplated: the glorious garden 
which the Lord of Light and Life has so boun- 
tifully adorned for his passage here !—But 
such were not the only motives which tended 
to heighten my interest in what I saw; the 
old church, towards which I was approaching, 
had been once the charge of the goodly mar- 
tyr Ridley. I passed the house where he 
had dwelt, and dedicated his days to God. 
It was here, in 1545, that in retirement and 
by study, he became assured of the absurdity 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation ; for, 
having perused a small treatise, written at 
the request of Charles the Bald, in 840, by 
Bertram or Ratramus, a monk of Cologne, 
and published in that city in 1532, he was 
so satisfied that his doctrine was true, and 
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ree from any change of novelty, that he was knighted on the field, 1471, together 
convinced Cranmer, with whom he was in with his successor, Sir Rauf Josselyne, Sir 
course of intimacy, and who lived at the Henry Weever, and others. 

neighbouring palace of Ford, and by his = Near the eommunion-table is a brass plate, 
means Latimer also; and thus, to use the whereon is a lady in an ancient dress; the 
figurative language of the times, did these black-letter inscription states her to have 
three worthies “lay the axe unto the very been Elizabeth, wife of John Fineux or 
root of popery.” The church is a very an- Fiennes, Esq.; she died 22nd of August, 
cient structure, and appears by its architec- 1539. It is not improbable, that she was 
ture, to have been built about the time of the lady so affectionately spoken of by Ridley, 
Henry III.; the tower and leading features in his Farewell, as having beep converted ly 
being fine specimens of what architects de- him, and holding fast the faith in purity and 
nominate, the early English style. The tower, simpleness of life. Another brass comme- 
however, has decorated windows inserted. morates John Fyneux, late of Hearne, Esq. 
There is a fine early Knglish door at the west and M t his wife, daughter of Thomas 
end of the nave, and the aisles of the church Morley, sometyme of Glyn, in the county of 
are embattled. This edifice is dedicated to Sussex, Esq. She died December 9, 1591, 
St. Martin, and consists of a nave, side aisles, and he July 31, 1592, leaving one only daugh- 
and three chancels; its length is about 113 ter, Elizabeth, who married John Smith, Esq. 
feet, and the breadth 59. The nave is 33 son and heir of Thomas Smith, late of Est. 
feet high, and is divided from both aisles by hanger, in Kent, Esq. There is also a brass 
several very noble arches. The whole aspect ayainst the east wall, to another of this family, 
of the interior of the church is venerable in who was a justice of the King’s Bench, in 
the highest degree, and the great five-light the reign of Henry VI j 

window at the west end of the nave so splen- | “ Hic jacet Wilhelmus Fineux, fil. et 
did a specimen of the perpendicular, that the heeres Johannis Fineux, militis, qui obiit . . . 
erection of a “ gallery for visiters,” which is Regis Henrici VII.” Leland, speaking of 
before it, is much to be deplored by the anti- this person, says, that he settled in this place 
quary, however convenient it may be forthe where “he builded his fayre house for the 
chance frequenter of the church. I observed commodite of —— his helth.” Accord. 
several remnants of painted glass in the ing to Weever, many of his family are buried 
windows, but none worthy particular notice. here but without inscriptions. 

The font appears to be very ancient: it is The last brass to be spoken of covers the 
very elegantly formed, and has various coats body of John Darley, a bachelor in divinity, 
of arms emblazoned on it, but they are so and, as may be presumed from the marginal 
obscured by the nullifying demon of white- inscription round his tomb, formerly vicar of 
wash, as to be almost unintelligible. Inthe this church. His figure is inlaid on a flat 
chancel, at the east end of the nave, are stone near the communion rails, dressed in a 
several ancient wooden stalls, with quaint bachelor of divinity’s gown; the inscription 
and curious carvings; one of them has an_ in some places is hardly to be deciphered. 
eagle or griffin most expressively portrayed; | The monuments are not so numerous as 
there can be but little doubt that these seats the brasses: there is an old one in the style 
were occupied by the ministers of the Popish which prevailed in the reign of James 1, 
Church, and this hypothesis receives support erected against the north wall of the chancel, 
from the fact, that all the chancels have been to the memory of Sir William Thormhurst, 
evidently separated from the nave and aisles Knight, who died 24th of July, 1606, aged 
by a carved oaken screen, which kept the 31; he is represented in armour, and kneel- 
people from the sanctum. This screen still ing on a cushion before a table, having the 
remains in the north and south chancels, pediment supported by four Corinthian pillars; 
although no longer making any distinction his helmet hangs on a bracket above him. 
in the nave. There are many brasses and There are memorials in Canterbury cathedral 
monuments in the church, highly deserving of some of his family, which has been, I 
the antiquary’s attention : of the former, are believe, long since extinct. 

several in the north chancel, with inscriptions 


and figures, generally speaking, well pre- 
served. here is one in a very antique 
dress, with a gold chain, and the black-letter 
inscription exhorts us earnestly to pray for 
the soul of the Lady Christina Philip, who 
was wife of Matthew Philip, goldsmith, and 
Lord Mayor of London, 1463, and died 
2ist of May, 1470. 

This Sir Matthew Phelp, or Philip, suc- 
ceeded Thomas Cooke, as Lord Mayor of 
London, 1463, and, according to Weever, 


The last mortuary relic worth open of 
is a flat stone in the chancel. having the 
following strange and singular epitaph :— 
“ Here lies a piece of Christ, a star in dust, 
A vein of gold, a China dish which must 
Be used in heaven when God shall feed the just. 
Approved by all, and lov’d so well, 
Though young, like fruit that’s ripe he fell.” 


The parish registers are kept in excellent 
preservation, and may be traced as far back 
as 1566. A very interesting entry in them 
commemorates one of those simple-minded, 
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good men, who held fast his integrity in 
those stormy times when no man knew how 
soon he mght be required to take up his 
cross; or forfeit his reasonable hopes of sal- 
vation. 

There is another entry of an infant “ chris- 
tiened by the woemen and buryed 2Ist of 
March, 1567,” which proves that the rem- 
nants of Popish superstition were not then 
entirel nged. 

It ing og observed that this 
church was once the cure of Ridley, who 
appears to have been collated to the vicar 
by Cranmer, 30th of April, 1538; and he 
has himself told us “ that he preached not 
after the Popish trade, but after Christ’s 

pel.” In 1543, at a visitation of the 

archbishop, Ridley was presented for having 
the Te Deum, &c. read in English in the 
church, where the said “ Master Doctor ” 
was vicar, and this circumstance was after- 
wards urged against him, among others, to 
his mortal destruction. We are told by his 
namesake and biographer “ that for miles 
tound, neglecting their own preachers, the 
people came to hear him.” During the 
space of two years he studied closely the 
holy scriptures, frequently confering thereon 
with Cranmer. In September, 1547, he was 
promoted to the see of Rochester, but conti- 
nued to hold Herne in commendam, which, 
however, he gave up on his translation to 
London in 1550, where he remained until 
his martyrdom at Oxford on the 16th of 
October, 1555. He seems to have borne an 
affectionate remembrance of Herne even unto 
death; for in his last beautiful and pathetic 
farewell, it is thus distingnished :* “ From 
Cambridge I was called into Kent by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, 
that most reverend father and man of God, 
and of him by and by sent to be vicar of 
Herne, in east Kent. Wherefore, farewell 
Herne, thou worshipful and wealthy parish, 
the first cure whereunto I was called to 
minister God’s word. Thou hast heard of 
my mouth ofttimes the word of God preached, 
not after the popish trade, but after Christ’s 
gospel: Oh! that the fruit has answered to 
the seed, and yet I must acknowledge me to 
be thy debtor for the doctrines of the Lord’s 
supper, which at that time God had not re- 
vealed to me, but I bless God in all that 
godly virtue and zeal of God’s word, which 
the Lord by preaching of his word did kindle 
manifestly both in the heart and life of that 
odly woman, there, my Lady Fiennes, The 

rd grant that his word took like effect 
there in many more !” 

That elegant writer, Southey, has said 
that “ he whose heart is not excited upon the 
spot which a martyr has sanctified by his 

* See Rev. J. Duncombe’s Antiquities of Herne 


and Reculver, a most entertaining work, to which 
the writer of this article is much indebted. 
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sufferings, or at the grave of one who has 
largely benefited mankind, must’ be more 
inferior to the multitude in his moral, than 
he can possibly be raised above them in ‘his 
intellectual nature ;” and truly I could not 
envy the feelings of that person who could 
visit this church without the most serious 
reflection. No, the contemplative man as he 
crosses its threshold must feel that Ridey 
has also passed it before him! he kneels 
down to pray those very prayers which the 
martyr helped to compose, he cannot help 
imagining that his voice is still floating 
through the building, and he looks with a 
degree of holy awe upon those monuments 
whose antiquity tells him the eye of the 
martyr had also contemplated. How often 
may he have paused before them and medi- 
tated upon death ; and what such meditations 
must have been, his own fiery passage has 
afforded a glorious proof. Surely such a life 
and example can never pass from human 
memory! Three hundred years have nearly 
elapsed, and yet the lonely unknown traverser 
of these sacred aisles dwells, almost to tears, 
upon his painful though illustrious death— 
sees him, in his mind’s eye, bound to the 
stake! the horrid cry, “I cannot burn !” 
rings in his ears, and the blood curdles with 
horror as he imagines him heaving up and 
down amid the faggots. Thanks to a — 
and merciful Providence such terrible ordeals 
exist no more! The prayers of the martyr 
have been heard, and their funeral flames 
have indeed “ lighted such a candle in Eng- 
land, as by the grace of God shall never be 
extinguished.” To Ridley and his compa- 
nions was given a crown of glorious martyr. 
dom, and to us an assurance that it is a good 
thing to be faithful even unto death. 





The Paturalist. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


By the last monthly report, Nov. 1, the 
balance in favour of the Institution was 
626/. 7s. 3d.; visiters to the Garden and 
Museum during October, 12,416. The warm- 
ing apparatus in the circular aviary having 
been completed, many of the smaller birds 
have been removed into it from various parts 
of the gardens; and the tortoises have been 
placed in one of its least heated compartments. 
The building for small quadrupeds is finished 
internally, and will be occupied almost imme- 
diately. The pheasantries are also completed. 
The works, therefore, may be regarded as 
nearly at an end for the present year; and 
the Council have the satisfaction of stating 
that it will not be necessary during the winter 
to seek accommodation elsewhere for any 
portion of the animals which have been kept 
at the Gardens throughout the summer. 
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Llustrations of Scott: 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 
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RRACKLIN BRIDGE, 


Tus stupendous scene lies about a mile north 
of the village of Callender, in Monteith, 
Perthshire. Between the massive rocks, a 
small mountain stream, termed the Keltie, 
foams and dashes itself from a height of at 
least 50 feet, and finally settles into a pro- 
found receptacle, which, on account of the 
spots of foam usually observable on its surface, 
is called Bracklin—the speckled fool. Above 
the chasm, there is thrown, for the conve- 
nience of the neighbourhood, a rustic foot- 
bridge, of about 3 feet in breadth, and with- 
out ledges, which is scarcely to be crossed by 
a stranger without awe and apprehension. 
Bracklin is refered to in the Lady of the 
Lake, Canto I1., in the impassioned reply of 
Ellen Douglas to the Minstrel who has im- 
portuned the Maiden to “wed the man she 
cannot love”—Sir Roderick Dhu: the pas- 
sage is— 
Thou shak’st, good friend, thy tresses grey— 
That very pe ook, what can it say 
But what I own ?—I grant him brave, 
But wild as Bracklinn’s thundering wave. 





Che Public Journals. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 
Cur your coat according to your cloth, is an 
old’ maxim and a wise one; and if people 
will only square their ideas according to their 
¢ircumstances, how much happier might we 


all be! If we only would come down a peg 
or two in our notions, in accordance with our 
waning fortunes, happiness would be always 
within our reach. It is not what we have, 
or what we have not, which adds or subtracts 
from our felicity. It is the longing for more 
than we have, the envying of those who 
possess that more, and the wish to appear in 
the world of more consequence than we really 
are, which destroy our peace of mind, and 
eventually lead to ruin. 

I never witnessed a man submitting to 
circumstances with good humour and 
sense, so remarkably as in my friend Alex- 
ander Willemott. When I first met him, 
since our school days, it was at the close of 
the war: he had been a large contractor with 
government for army clothing and accoutre- 
ments, and was said to have realized an 
immense fortune, although his accounts were 
not yet settled. Indeed it was said that they 
were so vast, that it would employ the time 
of six clerks, for two years, to examine them, 
previous to the balance sheet being struck. 
As I observed, he had been at school with 
me, and, on my return from the East Indies, 
I called upon him to renew our old acquaint- 
ance, and congratulate him upon his success. 

“ My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to 
see you. You must come down to Belem 
Castle ; Mrs. Willemott will receive you with 
pleasure, I’m sure. You shall see my two 
girls.” 
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I consented. The chaise stopped at a 
splendid mansion, and I was ushered in by 
a crowd of liveried servants. Everything was 
on the most sumptuous and magnificent 
scale. Having paid my respects to the lady 
of the house, I retired to dress, as dinner 
was nearly ready, it being then half-past 
seven o’clock. It was eight before we sat 
down. To an observation that I made, 
expressing a hope that I had not occasioned 
the dinner being put off, Willemott replied, 
“On the contrary, my dear Reynolds, we 
never sit down until about this hour. How 
people can dine at four or five o'clock, I can- 
not conceive. I could not touch a mouthful.” 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it 
the enconiums which were its due. 

“ Do not be afraid, my dear fellow—my 
cook is an artiste extraordinaire—a regular 
Cordon Bleu. You may eat anything with- 
out fear of indigestion. How people can 
live upon the English cookery of the present 
day, I cannot conceive. I seldom dine out, 
for fear of being poisoned. Depend upon it, 
a good cook lengthens your days, aud no 
price is too great to insure one.” 

When the ladies retired, being alone, we 
entered into friendly conversation. I ex- 
pressed my admiration of his daughters, who 
certainly were very handsome and elegant 

irls. 

“ Very true; they are more than passable,” 
replied he. “We have had many offers, 
but not such as come up to my expectations. 
Baronets are cheap now-a-days, and Irish 
lords are nothings; I hope to settle them 
comfortably. We shall see. Try this claret; 
you will find it excellent, not a headach in 
a my emer of it. How people can drink 
port, I cannot imagine.” 

The next morning he proposed that I 
should rattle round the park with him. I 
acceded, and we set off in a handsome open 
carriage, with four greys, ridden by postilions 
at a rapid pace. As we were whirling along, 
he observed, “ In town we must of course 
drive but a pair, but in the country I never 

out without four horses. There is a spring 
in four horses which is delightful; it makes 
your spirits elastic, and you feel that the poor 
animals are not at hard labour. Rather than 
not drive four, I would prefer to stay at 
home.” 

Our ride was very pleasant, and, in such 
amusements passed away one of the most 

leasant weeks that I ever remembered. 

Willemott was not the least altered—he was 
as friendly, as sincere, as open-hearted, as 
when a boy at school. I left him, pleased 
with his prosperity, and acknowledging that 
he was well deserving of it, although his 
ideas had assumed such a scale of magni- 
ficence. 

I went to India when my leave expired, 
and was absent about four years. On my 
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return, I inquired after my friend Willemott, 
and was tuld, that his circumstances and 
expectations had been greatly altered. From 
many causes, such as a change in the govern- 
ment, a demand for economy, and the word- 
ing of his contracts having been differently 
rendered from what Willemott had su; 

their meaning to be, large items had been 
struck out of his balance sheet, and, instead 
of being a millionaire, he was now a gentle- 
man with a handsome property. Belem 
Castle had been sold, and he now lived: at 
Richmond, as hospitable as ever, and was 
considered a great addition to the neighbour- 
hood. I took the earliest opportunity of 
going down to see him. 

“ O my dear Reynolds, this is really kind 
of you to come without invitation. Your 
room is ready, and bed well aired, for it was: 
slept in three nights ago. Come — Mrs. 
Willemott will be delighted to see you.” 

I found the girls still unmarried, but th 
were yetyoung. The whole family speared 
as contented, and happy, and as.friendly, as 
before. We sat down to dinner at six o'clock, 
the footman and the coachman attended.’ 
The dinner was good, but not by the artiste 
extraordinaire. I praised everything. 

“Yes,” replied he, “ she is a very good 
cook; she unites the solidity of the English 
with the delicacy of the French fare; and, 
altogether, I think it a decided improvement. 
Jane is quite a treasure.” After dinner, he 
observed, “ Of course you know I have sold 
Belem Castle, and reduced my establishment. 
Government have not treated me fairly, but 
I am at the mercy of commissioners, and a 
body of men will do that, which, as indi- 
viduals, they would be ashamed of. The 
fact is, the odium is borne by uo one in par- 
ticular, and it is only the sense of shame 
which keeps us honest, I’m afraid. However 
here you see me, with a comfortable fortune, 
and always happy to see my friends, espe- 
cially my old school-fellow. Will you take 
port or claret; the port is very fine, and so 
is the claret. By-the-by, do you know—T’ll 
let you into a family secret ; Louisa is to be 
married to a Colonel Willer —an excellent 
match. It has made us all happy.” 

The next day we drove out, not in an open 
carriage as before, but in a chariot and with 
a pair of horses. 

“ These are handsome horses,” observed I. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “ I am fond of 
horses; and, as I only keep a pair, I have 
the best. There is a certain degree of pre- 
tension in four horses, I do not much hi 
it appears as if you wished to overtop your 
neighbours.” 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then 
quitted his hospitable roof. A severe cold, 
caught that winter, induced me to take the 
advice of the physicians, and proceed to the 
south of France, where I remained two years. 
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On my return, I was informed that Willemott 
had speculated, and had been unlucky on the 
Stock Exchange; that he had left Richmond, 
and was now living at Clapham. The next 
day I met him near the Exchange. 

“ Reynolds, I am happy tosee you. Thomp- 
son told me that you had come back. If not 
better » come down to see me; I will 
drive you down at four o'clock, if that will 
suit.” 

It suited me very well, and, at four o’clock, 
I met him according to appointment at a 
livery stables over the Iron Bridge. His 
vehicle was ordered out, it was a phaeton 
drawn by two long-tailed ponies—altogether 
a very neat concern. We set off at a rapid 


pace. 

“They step out well, don’t they? We 
shall be down in plenty of time to put on a 
pair of shoes by five o’clock, which is our 
dinner-time. Late dinners don’t agree with 
me—they produce indigestion. Of course, 
you know that Louisa has a little boy.” 

I did not; but congratulated him. 

“ Yes; and has now gone out to India 
with her husband. Mary is also engaged to 
be married—a very good match—a Mr. Rivers, 
in the law. He has been called to the bar 
this year, and promises well. They will be a 
little pinched at first, but we must see what 
we can do for them.” 

We stopped et a neat row of houses, I 
forget the name, and, as we drove up, the 
servant, the only man-servant, came out, and 
took the ponies round to the stable, while the 
maid received my luggage, and one or two 
paper bags, containing a few extras for the 
occasion. I was met with the same warmth 
as usual by Mrs. Willemott. The honse 
was small, but very neat: the remnants of 
former grandeur appeared here and there, in 
one or two little articles, favourites of the 
lady. We sat down at five o’clock to a plain 
dinner, and were attended by the footman, 
who had rubbed down the ponies and pulled 
on his livery. 

“ A good plain cook is the best thing, 
after all,” observed Willemott. “ Your fine 
cooks won’t condescend to roast and boil. 
Will you take some of this sirloin, the under- 
cutis excellent. My dear, give Mr. Reynolds 
some Yorkshire pudding.” 

When we were left alone after dinner, 
Willemott told me, very unconcernedly, of 
his losses. 

* It was my own fault,” said he; “I wished 
to make up a little sum for the girls, and 
risking what they would have had, I left 
them almost pennyless. However, we can 
always command a bottle of port and a beef- 
steak, and what more in this world can you 
have? Will you take port or white? Ihave 
no claret to offer you.” 

We finished our port, but I could perceive 
no difference in Wallemott, He was just as 
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happy and as cheerful as ever. He drove me 
to town the next day. During our drive, he 
observed, “I like ponies, they are so little 
trouble ; and I prefer them to driving one 
horse in this vehicle, as I can put my wife 
and daughters into it. It’s selfish to keep a 
carriage for yourself alone, and one horse in 
a four-wheeled double chaise appears like an 
imposition upon the poor animal.” 

I went to Scotland and remained about a 
year. On my return, I found that my friend 
Willemott had again shifted his quarters, 
He was at Brighton; and having nothing 
better to do, I put myself in the “ Times,” 
and arrived at the Bedford Hotel. It was 
not until after some inquiry, that I could 
find out his address. At last I obtained it, 
in a respectable but not fashionable part of 
this overgrown town. Willemott received 
me just as before. 

‘I have no spare bed to offer you, but you. 
must breakfast and dine with us every day. 
Our house is small, but it’s very comfortable, 
and Brighton is a very convenient place. 
You know Mary is married. A good place 
in the courts was for sale, and my wife and I 
agreed to purchase it for Rivers. It has 
reduced us a little, but they are very com- 
fortable. I have retired from business alto- 
gether; in fact, as my daughters are both 
married, and we have enough to live upon, 
what can we wish for more? Brighton is 
very gay and always healthy; and, as for 
carriage and horses, they are no use here— 
there are flies at every corner of the streets.” 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A 
parlour-maid waited, but everything, although 
very plain, was clean and comfortable. 

“ T have still a bottle of wine for a friend, 
Reynolds,” said Willemott, after dinner, 
“ but, for my part, I prefer whiskey-toddy. 
It agrees with me better. Here’s to the 
health of my two girls, God bless them, and 
success to them in life !” 

“ My dear Willemott,” said I, “I take 
the liberty of an old friend, but I am so 
astonished at your philosophy, that I cannot 
help it. When I call to mind Belem Castle, 
your large establishment, your luxuries, your 
French cook, and your stud of cattle, I wonder 
at your contented state of mind under such a 
change of circumstances.” 

“ T almost wonder myself, my dear fellow,” 
replied he. “I never could have . believed, 
at that time, that I could live happily under 
such a change of circumstances; but the 
fact is, that, although I have been a con- 
tractor, 1 have a good conscience; then, my 
wife is an excellent woman, and provided she 
sees me and her daughters happy, thinks 
nothing about herself; and, further, I have 
made it a rule, as I have been going down 
hill, to find reasons why I should be thank- 
ful, and not discontented. Depend upon it, 
Reynolds, it is not a loss of fortune which 
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will affect sa happiness, as long as you have 
peace and love at home.” 

I took my leave of Willemott and his wife, 
with respect as well as regard; convinced 
that there was no pretended indifference to 
worldly advantages, that it was not, that the 
grapes were sour, but that he had learned the 
whole art of happiness, by being contented 
with what he had, and by “ cutting his coat 
according to his cloth.”—Metropohtan. 





THE FEMALE CONVICT SHIP. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 
Tue tide is in, the breeze is fair, 
The vessel under weigh ; 
The gallant prow Cages swiftly on, 
Aud throws aside the spray : 
The tranquil ocean, mirror-like, 
Reflects the deep blue skies ; 
And, pointing to the destin’d course, 
The straighten’d pennon flies. 
Oh! none of those heart-cradled prayers 
hat never reach the lip, 
No benedictions wait upon 
That fust-recediug ship: 
No tearful eyes are strain'd to wateh 
Its progress from the land ; 
And there are none to wave the scarf, 
And none to kiss the hand. 


Yet women throng that vessel’s deck— 
The haggard, and the fair, 
The young in guilt, and the depraved, 
Are intermingled there ! 
The girl, who from her mother’s arms 
Was early lured away ; 
The hardeu’d hag, whose trade hath been 
To lead the pure astray ! 
A young and sickly mother kneels 
Apart from all the rest ; 
Aud with a soug of home she lulls 
The babe upou her breast. 
She falters,—tor her tears must flow,— 
She cannot end the verse ; 
Aud naught is heard among the crowd 
But laughter, shout, or curse ! 
‘Tis sunset. Hark! the signal guu;— 
All from the deck are sent— 
The young, the old, the best, the worst, 
In one dark dungeon pent ! 
Their wailings, and their horrid mirth, 
Alike are hush'd in sleep: 
And now the female convict-ship 
In silence ploughs the deep. 
But oy Be lurid tempest-clond 
Hath brooded o’er the waves ; 
And suddenly the winds are roused, 
And leave their secret caves ; 
And up aloft the ship is borue, 
And down again as fast ; 
Aud every mighty billow seems 
More dreadtul than the last. 
Oh! who that loves the pleasure-barque, 
By summer breezes fann’d, 
Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm, 
Terrifically grand ? 
When helplessly the vessel drifts, 
Each torn sail closely furl'd; 
When not a man of all the crew 
Kuows whither she is hurl'd 
And who shall tell the agony 
Of those coufined beneath, 
Who in the darkness dread to die— 
How unprepared for death ! 
Who, loathing, to each other cling 
When every hope hath ceased. 
And beat against their prison door, 
And shriek to be released ! 


‘Three times the ship hath struck. Again! 
She never nore will float, 
Oh! wait not for the rising tide; 
Be steady—man the boat. 
And see, assembled on the shore, 
The merciful, the brave ;— 
Quick, set the female convicts free, 
There still is time to save ! 


It is in vain! what demon blinds 
The captain and the crew ? 

The rapid rising of the tide 
With mad delight they view. 

™ hope the coming waves will waft 
The convict ship away ! 

The foaming monster hurries on, 
Impatient for his prey ! 

And He is come! the i 
In thunder sweeps the deck ! 

The groaning timbers fly apart, 

he vessel is a wreck 
One moment from the female crowd 
re comes a fearful cry ; 

The next, they're hurl’d into the deep, 
To struggle, and to die! 

Their corses strew a foreign shore, 
Left by the — tide ; 

And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lie number’d, side by side! 

The lifeless mother's bleeding form 
Comes floating from the wreck ; 

And lifeless is the babe she bound 
So fondly round her neck ! 


’Tis morn ;—the anxions eye can trace 
No vessel on the deep ; 
But gather’d timber on the shore 
Lies in a gloomy heap: 
In winter time those brands will blaze 
Our tranquil homes to warm, 
Though torn from that poor conviet ship 
That perish’d in the storm ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





New Books. 


THE FANCY FAIR. 

“ Honnorp Sur,—Dont no if you Bea Ham. 
shire man, or a man atacht to the fancy, but 
as Both such myself, have took the libberty 
to write about what is uo joke. Of coarse 
alude to being Hoaxt up to Lonnon, to sea a 
fair no fair at all and About as much fancy 
as you mite fancy on the pint of a pin— 

“ Have follerd the Fancy, ever since cum- 
ming of Age, and bean to every Puglistical 
fite, from the Gaim Chicking down to the 
fite last weak. Have bated Buls, drawd 
Baggers, and Kild rats myself meening to 
say with my hone Dogs. Ought to no wot 
Fancy his. Self prays is no re-comendation 
But have been at every Fair Waik or Revvle 
in England. Ought to no then wot a Fare 
is. 
“Has for the Lonnon job—could Sea 
nothin like Fancy and nothin like fare. Only 
a Toy shop out of Town with a gals skool 
looking after it, without aGuvverness and all 
oglein like Winkin. Lots of the fare sects 
but no thimbel rig, no priking in the Garter, 
no nothing. Am blest if our hone little 
Fare down at Goos Grean dont lick P all to 
Styx. Bulbeating, Bagyerdrawing, vgpie- 
playing, Rastlin, a Sopped pigtale, a Mane 
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of Cox Jackasreacing jumpin in Sax and a: 
grand Sire Peal of Trouble Bobs puld by the 
Collge youths by way of givin a Bells Life 
to the hole. Call that Fancy. Too Wild 
Best Shoes, fore theaters besides a Horse- 
play a Dwarft a She Giant a fat child a prize 
ox five carriboo savidges a lurned Pigg an 
Albany with White Hares a real See Mur- 
mad a Fir Eater and lots of Punshes and 
Juddis. Call that a Fare. 

“ Now for Lonnon. No Sanderses—no 
Richardsens no wumwills menageris no backy 
boxis to shy for—no lucky Boxis. No poster 
makin no jugling or Dancing. Prest one 
yung laidy in ruge cheaks and trowsers verry 
civelly For a bit of a caper on the tite rop— 
But miss got on the hi rop, and called for a 
conestubble. Askt annother in a ridding 
habbit for the faver of a little horsmunship 
and got kicked out of her Booth. Goos 
Grean for my munny! Saw a yung laidy 
there that swallerd a Sord and wasnt too 
Partickler to jump through a hoop, Dut- 
chesses look dull after that at a Fare. Verry 
dignified, but Prefer the Wax Wurk, as a 
Show. Dont see anny think in Watch Pap- 
pers cut out by Countisses that have been 
born with all their harms and legs—not Miss 
Biffins. 

“Must say one thing for Goos Grean. 
Never got my pocket pict xcept at Lonnon— 
am sorry to say lost my Reader and Ticker 
and every Dump I had let alone a single 
sovran. And lost the best part of that be- 
sides to a Yung Laidy that nevver gave 
change. Greenish enuf says you for my Tim 
of Day but I was gammund by the baggidge 
to bye five shillin Pin Cushions. Wish 
Charrity had stayd at Hoam! The ould 
Mare got a coald by waiting outside And the 
five Charrity pincushins hadnt Bran enuf in 
their hole boddys to ake her a Mash. 

* Am told the Hospittle don’t clear ann 
grate proffits after all is dun and Like enuff. 
A fare should be a Fare and fokes at Room 
oght to do as Ruom does. Have a notion 
Peerisses that keep Booths wood take moor 
Munny if they wastn’t abuv having the dubble 
drums and speakin trumpets and gongs. 
There’s nothin like goin the hole Hog! 

“ Shall be happy, sur, to sea You at Goos 
Green next fare and pint out the Differince. 
Maybe in Flurtashun, and Matchmaking and 
getting off Dorters along with the dolls we 
ar a littel cut out, but for Ginuen Fancy and 
Fun and Fair Play its a mear Green Goos to 
Goos Green. 

“ Remain Sur, 
“ Your humbel tu command, 
“ Jacos Gites.” 

“PS. Think Vallintins day wood be a 
Good fixter for next Fancy Fare. Shant say 
why. Sniff sumthing of the kind goin on 
amung out hone Gals—Polly as just begd a 
sak gf bran and she dont keap rabits. Pin- 


cushins and nothin else. Tother day cum 
across a large Watchpokit and suspect Mrs. G, 
is at the Bottom of it. No churnin buttu: 
no packin ous no setten Hens and crammin 
Turkis—All sniping ribbons folding papper 
sowin up.satten and ner hole trusses of 
straw. Am blest if its for litterin down Horsis, 
Dont no how its all to be got to markit at 
Lonnon, the nine girls and all ’xcept its by a 
Pickfurd Van.”— Hood’s Comic Annual. 


TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL. 
By Miss Pardoe. 

aver work may be described as the “ Sketch 

ook” of Portugal— its relationship to Portu- 
gal being of the same interesting character 
as that of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book 
to England. Both works teem with graceful 
writing and graphic beauty, and tell of the 
tender ties and silken cords of affection in 
words of touching truth. Throughout Miss 
Pardoe’s volumes there is a picturesque luxu- 
riance of description which is never tedious, 
but always delightful: its pages of tradi- 
tional lore and glittering details are as highly 
enriched as an illuminated missal;—the 
writer’s first impressions are vividly sketched; 
her legends are shadowed with sorrowful in- 
terest; her scenes from monastic life are 
impressive in their minuteness; and her un- 
constrained style throughout these volumes 
rivet the reader to their perusal. Among 
them the lover of romance may revel, and the 
admirer of splendid, natural scenery enjoy a 
tich treat. Our extracts will be somewhat 
copious, but, we kope, not more lengthy than 
their interest warrants. } 


Funerals. 


I had made acquaintance with a monk of 
the order of Mendicant Friars; he was good 
humoured and garrulous, and was frequently 
the human whetstone on which I sharpened 
my dull Portuguese. This man, accompa- 
nied by three more of the brotherhood, and 
attended by two boys in white surplices, 
bearing torches, was in the habit of peram- 
bulating the streets at night, tinkling a little 
handbell, and carrying a basket, into which 
the pious cast such coins as they could spare 
to the wants of the community, and for 
which they received a very civil and concise 
blessing. I made a point of obtaining one 
of these cheaply-purchased benisons on every 
occasion, not from any great faith in its 
efficacy, but to gratify my friend Frade 
Antonio. One evening the sharp ring of 
the bell summoned me to the balcony, but I 
at once saw that there was something unusual 
in the procession: the number of persons 
was greater, and they were travelling at a 
jog-trot, very inimical to the interests of 
charity. As they came nearer, I saw by the 
fierce light flung by the torches, of which 
there were six or eight, that four of the men 
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bore some burthen; and looking more atten- 
tively, I soon discovered its nature—it was a 
corpse, stretched on its back in along, wooden 
tray, precisely similar to those made use of 
in England by butchers. The dead man 
was in full costume, evidently dressed in his 
best; but what excited the greatest horror in 
me, was the fact that the tray was far too 
short for the body, and the head, the arms, 
and the legs were hanging over it, and jitk- 
ing up and down as the bearers carelessly 
scrambled along the roughly-paved street. 
The process of interment, I was told by an 
officer who had the curiosity to leave our 
house, and fullow the procession, was as 
summary as the journey to the grave. The 
“narrow bed” was also a frightfully shallow 
one, the face of the corpse not being more 
than three inches lower than the surtace of 
the earth; into this misshapen grave he was 
flung without the least ceremony, a slight 
covering of soil was scattered over him; and 
then came the last horror of this revolting, 
this humiliating mode of interment—the 
sexton jumped upon the body, and with a 
heavy, wooden rammer, literally reduced it to 
a jelly! The reason given to my friend for 
this savage proceeding, was, that it would 
prevent the dogs from tearing up the body— 
and this because they lacked the energy to 
bestow upon a fellow Christian a coffin and 
a grave ! 
he beautiful monastery of St. Jeronymo 
is a favourite burial-place for infants; I can- 
not now charge my memory with the reason 
of this preference, but I know that some 
superstition is attached to it. It is a very 
common thing to meet four or five cejas * on 
the same morning, each holding a lady and 
gentleman in full dress, and a little wooden 
tray, containing a dead infant, gaily attired 
in flowers and coloured ribbons. These cejas 
drive to the monastery—the occupants alight, 
remain for a time in prayer before the high 
altar, and then quietly taking the child out 
of the tray, they lay it down on the marble 
vement of the chapel, wherever they please, 
cm money beside it to remunerate the 
monks for the trouble of its burial; and so 
depart without a tear, or that “ longing, lin- 
gering look” which might create for after 
years another, later memory of the early lost! 
And yet it is, I was told, generally the 
nts who thus bear the children to their 
eold resting-place in that proud pile. The 
little creatures, clad in their revolting finery, 
have precisely the appearance of waxen 
images; and a friend of ours, who one day 
walked into the chapel, and saw as many as 
six of these poor little beings on the pave- 
ment, actually lifted one to look at it—he 
said afterwards that he never experienced so 
sickly a sensation as he did when he dis- 
covered that it was a dead child! As I 
# A carriage which resembles a Cabriolet travestied. 


knew the nature of these gaudy deposits, I 
never ventured sufficiently near to them to 
inspect the materials of their showy apparel ; 
and was very much surprised, on le 
lating with a Portuguese lady on the folly of 
burying infants in such costly clothes, by her 
assuring me that all this finery cost no more 
than six vintem, ceechipeanns balla: and 
was invariably purchased at a depét for such 
articles, as it made the meninos* look pretty ! 
Further expostulation would have been idle! 
The Tagus by Moonlight. 

The Tagus by moonlight! What a host 
of memories does the sentence conjure up! 
We had a box at the Opera; and instead of 
rattling over the miserably paved streets, and 
arriving at San Carlos with aching heads and 
shattered nerves, we embarked at Belem 
steps, on board a boat, and slowly, beautifully, 
we sailed along the bright river, watching 
the reflection of the thousand lights of the 
hill-seated city, as they flashed upon the rip- 
ple: sometimes the boatmen were obliged 
to use their oars; and then they sang, as 
they plied them, some of those wild, pecu- 
liar airs, which are so difficult of acquire- 
ment by a foreigner. And we often caught 
the tinkle of a guitar, and the sweet sounds 
of song: and often the light laughter of a 
glad heart swept over the water, and reached 
us in the moonlight. This was really luxury ! 
The sky above our heads was like a sheet of 
turqoise, studded with diamond drops; the 
waves of the river ran sparkling and shivering 
along like liquid silver—the perfume of the 
Orange and citron groves came like a cloud 
as we passed the Quinta gardens ; and often, 
very often, did the midnight chant of the 
nuns, of a convent which is washed by the 
river, fall like a spell upon our ears, and sober 
for a brief interval our light and worldly 
spirits ! 

Sometimes we passed the fishing-boats, 
with lights hung low at their stern, to attract 
the fish, which leapt unwarily into the nets, 
attracted and dazzled by the flame of the 
torches—nothing could be more picturesque ; 
and I am not quite sure that the passage to 
and from Lisbon was not, in many cases, by 
far the most agreeable portion of the evening’s 
amusement. 

[In a chapter of Monastic Memorials, there 
is a picture of the magnificent monastery of 
Alcobaga, in which occurs | 

A Monastic Kitchen. 


The kitchen of the establishment is one of 
its greatest lions; it is of very vast extent, 
and contains three beautiful marble fountains : 
one for the purpose of washing vegetables ; 
the second for washing the meat, which they 
leave soaking until all the blood is extracted ; 
and the third for the use of the servants. 
The upper end of the kitchen is raised, like 

+ Little children, 
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the hall of a Feudal Chieftain, two steps 
above the lower; and here, upon slabs of 
white marble, are manufactured the fortas.* 
doces,t and confeitos,t in which the Portu- 
guese so much delight, and this community 
excel. At the lower end, a portion of the 
floor is left unflagged, and a branch of the 
river Alcoa enters the kitchen. When they 
wish to arrest, the bn i —_ for 
the purpose of cleansing the kitchen, they put 
ie four large we and in about five 
minutes the entire place is flooded. The 
whole of the ceiling and walls of this im- 
mense apartment are lined with Dutch tiles, 
which have a very clean and cheerful ap- 
pearance. 
® Tarts. + Sweetmeats. 
(To be continued.) 
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Planners and Customs. 





ANTIQUITY OF ALE, AND CURIOUS ALE 
CUSTOMS. 
Arsvutunor tells us—“ The fertility of the 
soil in grain, and its being not proper for 
vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking a, 
of which they were the inventers.” 

This liquor is of high antiquity in Eng- 
land; and mention is made of it in the 
Laws of Ina, King of Wessex. It was the 
favourite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, as it had been of their ancestors, the 
Germans. It was one of the liquors provided 
for a royal banquet in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. 

According to Warton, in his History of 
English Poetry, the word ale is used by 
some of our ancient English writers, and 
particularly in composition with other words, 
for festival. Thus, brtdal, or bride-ale, is the 
feast im honour of the bride, or marriage. 

Leet-ale, in some parts of England, de- 
noted. the dinner at a court-leet of a manor, 
for the jury and customary tenants. Lamé- 
ale was for an annual feast at lamb-sheering. 
Whitsun-ale was the name by which, in the 
midland counties, the usual sports and feast- 
ings at Whitsuntide were denominated ; and 
Church-ale, a festival for the repairs of the 
church, and in houour of the church saint. 
“Church ales,” says Pierce, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in answer to the Laud Archbishop, 
“were when the people went from afternoon 
prayers on Sundays to their lawful sports and 
pastimes in the churchyard, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, or in some public-house, where they 
drank and made merry. By the benevolence 
of the people at these pastimes, many poor 
parishes have cast their bells, and beautified 
their churches, and raised stock for the poor.” 
Clerk-ales, or lesser church ales, were so 
called because they were for the better main- 
tenance of the parish clerk; and there was 
reason (says Bishop Pierce) for them ; for in 


poor country parishes, where the w of 
the clerk a but small, the people, thinking 
it unfit that the clerk should duly attend at 
church and not gain by his office, sent him 
in provision, and then came on Sundays and 
feasted with him; by which means he sold 
more ale, and tasted more of the liberality of 
the people, than their quarterly payments 
would have amounted to in many years; and 
since these have been put down, many minis- 
ters have complained to me (says his lord. 
ship) that ——— afraid they should have 
no parish clerks. 

Bid-ale was when a poor man, decayed 
in his subsistence, was set up again, by the 
generosity of his friends, at a Sunday’s feast. 
The people were fond of these recreations ; 
and the bishop recommended them, as bring. 
ing the people more willingly to church, as 
tending to civilize them, and to compose 
differences among them, and as serving to 
increase love and unity. But the justices of 
the peace were of an opposite opinion, and 
signed a petition to the king, in which they 
declared that these revels had not only intrv- 
duced a great profanation of the Lord’s Day, 
but riotous tippling, contempt of authority, 
quarrels, murders, &c., and were very pre- 
judicial to the peace, plenty, and good 
government of the country; and, therefore, 
they prayed that they might be suppressed. 
Two judges in the westem circuit, in 1653, 
made an order for suppressing them ; but 
Laud complained to King Charles I. of their 
invading the episcopal jurisdiction ; and 
they were summoned before the council, re- 
primanded, and enjoined to revoke this order 
at the next assizes. P. T. W. 


THE DRAMA. 

Announcing the Play.—The practice of 
sending forward one of the actors to announce 
the next evening’s performance, appears to 
be coeval with the existence of theatres. 
Annexed to the commendatory. verses _pre- 
fixed to the folio edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, are some lines commencing thus: 

“ As after th’ Epil there come’s some one, 

To tell spectators what next shall be shown, 

So, here‘am I.” 
' Hissing, to evince disappointment and 
disapprobation, is of great antiquity. In the 
vulgar technicals of our green-rooms, it is 
known by the term goose ; and the extem- 
pore strictures of this family critic are more 
awful to the players than those of any other 
Aristarchus, who only borrows the assistance 
of her feathers. ‘Though I do not perceive 
that Shakspeare makes many allusions to 
the practice, he once speaks very plainly of it 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor— 

“If I do not act it, hiss me.” 

But that this mode of p<pular dislike was 
two centuries old, no one questioned ; how- 
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ever, on a diligent investigation, I find it to 
be nearly two thousand. It did not, in all 
probability, exist in the time of the Romans, 
as we are informed by the poets, that at the 
games they had a different way of showing 
their disapprobation.—See Horace and Juve- 
nal: by which the reader will find this mode 
of censure was expressed by tuming the 
thumbs upwards, and the reverse was under- 
stood by their compressure.—Juvenal iii. 
v. 36. But that it was applied to public 
speakers some nineteen centuries ago, is evi- 
dent, from the following passage in Cicero’s 
Letters, which I have translated. Speaking 
of the orator Hortensius, Coelius thus de- 
scribes the success of his eloquence at public 
assemblies: “It is worthy of observation,” 
he remarks, “that Hortensius reached kis old 
age without once incuring the disgrace of 
being hissed.”’ H. B. Anprews. 


AMBASSADORS. 
“ Give first admittance to th’ Ambassadors.” 


Tue custom of sending ambassadors is of 
high antiquity. Thename of ambassador (says 
Cicero) is sacred and inviolable. At Athens, 
the ambassadors from foreign princes and 
states always mounted the tribunal, or pulpit, 
of the public orators, and there opened their 
commission, and acquainted the people with 
their business. At Rome they were intro- 
duced to the Senate, and delivered their com- 
mission to them. Among us they make their 
address immediately, and solely to the king. 
“ Athens and Sparta (says M. Tourreil,) 
when in all their glory, were never so much 


delighted as to see and hear a number of 


ambassadors in their assemblies, suing for 
their protection and alliance. It seemed to 
them the noblest honour that could be paid 
them; and that state which received the 
most embassies, was judged to have the ad- 
vantage over the other.” 

When Sully resided in England, as am- 
bassador of Henry the Fourth of France, he 
was informed that one of his gentlemen had 
killed an Englishman, in a house of ill- 
fame. He immediately got him arrested, 
and sent word to the magistrates of London, 
that they might seize the murderer. The 
latter having been tried, the King of Eng- 
land granted him his pardon and his liberty. 

To admit an ambassador, is to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the prince, or the 
independency of the state which he repre- 
sents. France acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the United States of America, by 
admitting Franklin as their ambassador, 
before they were declared independent by 
Great Britain. The first ambassador sent 
by the Czar of Russia to England, was in 
the an 1556; the first sent to Turkey from 
England, 1606; the Portuguese ambassador 
was arrested for debt in 1603; the Russian 
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was arrested by a lace merchant in 1709, 
when a law passed for the protection of 
ambassadors ; the first that arrived in Eu- 
rope from India was Tippo Saib to France, 
1778; the first from the Ottoman emperor 
artived in London 1793. P.T. W. 


WEALTH OF THE ROMANS. 


Tue extension of the Roman empire (says 
Mr. Jacob, in his valuable work on the Pre- 
cious Metals,) until it comprehended almost 
the whole of the known world, if it tended to 
diminish the production of the precious 
metals, powerfully attracted them from Asia 
and Africa, to its own metropolis. It is thus 
that the enormous fortunes of individuals 
which are related by the historians are to be 
accounted for. The descriptions of such for- 
tunes, it is true, are not confined to their 
mere metallic wealth, but include their lands, 
houses, slaves, and furniture, and also money 
lent at interest on mortgages, or other secu- 
rities. But unless the metallic wealth had 
increased in a prodigious degree, that remark- 
able rise in the prices of other commodities 
could not have been experienced which is 
noticed by all writers. As one among other 
instances, we knew that the house of Marius, 
at Misenum, was purchased by Cornelia for 
75,000 drachmas, (2,421/. 17s. 6d.,) and a 
few years after sold to Lucullus for 500,200 
drachmas (16,1527. 5s. 10d.). The fortunes 
of private individuals may be judged of by a 
few select notices to be found in contemporary 
authors. Crassus is said to have possessed 
in lands 67s millies, (1,614,5832. 6s. 8d.) 
besides money, slaves, and household furni- 
ture,estimated at as much more. Seneca is re- 
lated to have possessed ter millies (2,421 ,8752.). 
Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal 
sum. Lentulus, the augur, guater millies 
(3,229,1662.). ©. C. Claudius Isidorus, 
although he had lost a great part of his 
fortune in the civil wars, left by his will 
4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 
head of other cattle, and in ready money 
HS. sexcenties (484,375/.). The emperors 
were possessed of wealth in a proportion 
commensurate with their superior rank and 
power. Augustus obtained, by the testa- 
mentary dispositions of his friends, guater 
decies millies (32,291,666/.). Tiberius left 
at his death vigesies ac septies millies 
(21,796,875/.) which Caligula lavished away in 
asingleyear. The expenses of the government, 
and the debts and credits of the most eminent 
individuals, seem to have been on the same 
colossal scale. Vespasian, at his accession, 
estimated the money which the maintenance 
of the commonwealth required at 522,916,6600. 
The debts of Milo amounted to HS. sep- 
tengenties (565,104). Julius Cesar, be- 
fore he held any office, owed 1,300 talents ; 
when, after his pretorship, he set out for 
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Spain, he is reported to have said, “ Bis 
millies, et quingenties sibi deesse, ‘ut nihil 
haberet ;”’ that is, that he was 2,018,000/. 
worth than nothing. When he first entered 
Rome, at the beginning of the civil war, he took 
out of the treasury to the amount 1,095,0002. 
sterling, and brought into it at the end 
of that war, 4,843,000/. He is reported to 
have purchased the friendship of Curio, at 
the commencement of the civil contests, by a 
bribe of 484,370/., and that of the consul, 
L. Paulus, the colleague of Marcellus, by one 
of 279,500/. Antony, on the ides of March, 
when Cesar was killed, owed 320,000/., 
which he paid before the kalends of April, 
and squandered of the public money more 
than 5,600,000/. W. G. C. 


Che Gatherer. 


Curran’s Lucky Brief.—When John 
Philpott Curran lived upon Hog Hill, he 
used to say that his wife and children were 
the chief furniture of his apartments; and 
as to his rent, it stood pretty much the same 
chance of liquidation as the National Debt. 
Mrs. Curran, however, was a barrister’s lady, 
and what was wanted in wealth, she was 
determined should be supplied by dignity. 
The landlady, on the other hand, had no idea 
of gradation, except that of pounds, shillings, 
‘and pence. Curran walked out one morning 
to avoid the usual altercation on the sub- 
ject: with a mind in no very enviable temper- 
ameut, he fell into the gloom to which, from 
his infancy, he had been occasionally sub- 
ject. He had a family for whom he had no 
dinner; and a landlady for whom he had no 
rent. He had gone abroad in despondence, 
he returned home almost in desperation. 
When he opened the door of his study, the 
first. object which presented itself was an 
immense folio of a brief, twenty guineas 
wrapped up beside it, and the name of Robert 
Lyons marked on the back of it. He paid 
his landlady, bought a good dinner, gave 
Robert Lyons a share of it, and that dinner 
was the date of his prosperity. W.G.C. 

Poets—“ Ah! wretched we poets of 
earth.” (Cowley.) Dryden says “ A poet is a 
maker, as the word signifies; and he who 
cannot make, that is invent, hath his name 
for nothing.” Democritus and Plato used to 
say that there could be no good poet without 
a tincture 6 dness, and Aristotle called 

ts madmen. M. Spanheim tells us “ that 
the Arab authors are more poetically given 
than those of any other people,” and adds 
‘ that there are more verses among the Ara- 
bians than among all the other nations of the 
world put together.” By a law of the Empe- 
ror Philip, inserted in the Code, poets are 
expressly excluded from the immunities 
granted to the professors of all = _ 
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Songs.and Pastimes of the Greeks. —It is 
impossible to take a moming or evening 
walk, without hearing the hills and valleys 
resound with song, or seeing numerous 

ups, either occupied in dancing the favour. 
ite Pyrrhic, or engaged in some manly sport. 
When you travel by land or water, those who 
accompany fous whether as guides or com. 
panions, seldom cease to salute your ears the 
whole time with songs, in which fierce war 
and faithful love are sung by turns. As 
might be expected, those of a warlike cast 
predominate of late, so that you seldom hear 
a song now, without perceiving the names 
of the most distinguished capitanis intro. 
duced. It is not indeed too much to say, 
that those rude poetical compositions, which 
are even in the mouths of the young chil. 
dren, have had a wonderful effect in main. 
taining the. energy and spirit necessary for 
completing the great work of regeneration— 
Blaquiere. 

George II. and the Duchess of Hamilton, 
—The Duchess of Hamilton, previously the 
beautiful Miss Gunning, was presented to 
his majesty on her marriage: the king was 
greatly pleased with her natural elegance and 
artlessness of manner, and indulged in a | 
conversation with her, in the course of whi 
he inquired what striking public sights she 
had witnessed. “Oh!” said the thought 
less Duchess, “ I have seen so much, that 
there is only one sight in the world which I 
wish to behold, and that is a coronation.” 
The lady was not conscious of the slip she 
had made, till the king took her hand, and, 
with a sigh, exclaimed, “ I apprehend you 
have not long to wait; you will soon have 
your desire.”—Georgian Era. 


Ants.—The walls and floor of my apart. 
ment at Buenos Ayres, (says Sir E. Temple,) 
were nearly covered with what at first gave 
me considerable alarm; but, having been 
assured that I should not be molested, I 
took courage, and found that I was not de- 
ceived. This was a colony of ants, which 
had their settlement in one of the beams of 
the roof, and having several roads to it, they 
were spread in divisions of millions over the 
room, but always preserved the nicest order 
and regularity in their ranks. Day and 
night their industry was unceasing ; I never 
found the least inconvenience from them, but 
often much amusement in observing their 
curious labours. Sweets seemed to be their 
great allurement, for the sugar-bowl was 
every morning found to be in their entire 
possession, and to dislodge them was no easy 
task. Perhaps no house in Buenos Ayres is 
altogether free from them. 
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